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voL. I. 


’ Tue charming subject of this memoir, according to her biographer, 


was older than she was supposed to be, and was born about the 
year 1762, in the neighbourhood of Waterford. The name of her 
mother’s father, who is conjectured to have been a clergyman, was 
Phillips. Mr Phillips’s three daughters, in spite of a good deal of 
family pride, resorted to the stage for a subsistence. One of them 
of the name of Grace, married a Mr Bland; and from their union 
proceeded Dorothy Bland; destined to be the delight of the stage, 
undér the name of Jordan. Who Mr Bland was, is not stated; but 
his family appears to have partaken of the pride as well as poverty of 
the Phillipses, for it was thought a degradation to make use of his 
name when his daughter appeared as an actress ; though he himself 
was fain to act too, as a scene-shifter. Mrs Jordan’s real name 
was never any other than Bland, for she was never married. She 
went for a time under the several appellations of Phillips, Francis, 
Bland, Ford, and Jordan, and perhaps others. Mr bernard says, 
that it was Tate Wilkinson who gave her the name of Jordan. She 
found herself compelled to change her maiden name, for what Mr 
Boaden calls certain “ weighty reasons ;” and speaking to Tate on 
the subject, Mr Bernard says, that according to the York manager’s 
own account of the story, he recommended her the name of Jordan, 
inallusion to her having crossed out of a state of dependence into a 
more successful region. Mr Boaden seem to doubt this origin of 
the cognomen. ‘The probability is, that she took it at random. 
She had not long been on the stage when a Lieutenant Doyne 
offered her marriage, but was rejected. The prudence of the mo- 
ther interfered, to prevent a poor match. Mr Boaden however, 
suspects that Daly, the manager of the Dublin theatre, might have 
known more about the rejection, and this brings us to our first 
extract, which concerns that precious rascal. 

‘Richard Daly, Esq. patentee of the Dublin Theatre, was born 
in the county of Galway, and educated at Trinity College: as a 
preparation for the course he intended to run through life, he had 
fought sixteen ducls in two years; three with the small sword and 
thirteen with pistols; and he, I suppose, imagined, like Macbeth, 
with equal confidence and more truth, that he bore a “ charmed 
life ;” for he had gone through the said sixteen trials of his nerve 
without a single wound or scratch of much consequence. He there- 
fore used to provoke such meetings on any usual and even uncer- 
tain grounds, and entered the field in pea-green, embroidered and 
ruffled and curled, as if he had been to hold up a very different ball, 
and gallantly presented his full front, conspicuously finished with 
an elegant brooch, quite regardless how soon the labours of the 
toilet “might soil their honours in the dust.” Daly, in person, 
was remarkably handsome, and his features would have been agree- 
able but for an inveterate and most distressing squint, the conscious- 
ness of which might keep his courage eternally upon the look-out 
for provocation ; and not seldom, from surprise alone, afford him 
Like Wilkes, he 
must have been a very unwelcome adversary to meet with the 
sword, because the eye told the opposite party none of his intentions. 
Mr Daly’s gallantry was equal at least to his courage, and the lat- 
ter was often necessary to defend him in the unbridled indulgence 
that through life he permitted to the former. He was said to be 
the general dover in his theatrical company ; and, I presume, the 
resistance of the fair to “a manager, may be somewhat modified by 
the danger of offending one who has the power to appoint them to 
parts, either striking or otherwise; and who must not be irritated, 
if he cannot be obliged. It has been said, too, that any of his sub- 
jects risked a great deal by an escape from either his love or his 
tyranny ; for he would put his éond ‘in force upon the refractory, 


_ and condemn to a hopeless imprisonment those who, from virtue or 
disgust, had determined to disappoint hin. 


“It has been asserted that he teased Miss Francis with his 
addresses, and that, upon her resistance and desertion of his thea- 


-rily plain. 





tre, he actually sued for the penalty of her articles, and that it was 
paid for her by the benevolence of a stranger. Such a conduct is 
in violent opposition to another report, that he had been a favoured 
lover of the young lady.’ 


We add a further account of this heartless ruffian from the 
Appendix :— 


‘On this subject,’ says Mr Boaden, ‘I would not be unnecessa- 
One who knew him well, points out the course pursued 
by this bad man. “ It was the practice of this hollow sensualist, 
to advance money to those ladies he had a design upon, and then 
second his attempts with an arrest for debt. He had often recourse 
to brutal violence. Even now, when that weak villain’s bones have 
returned to the corruption that best befitted them, we could find it 
in our hearts to call them from the grave, to be burnt as, a sacrifice 
to offended decency; and ia saying this, we arrogate no peculiar 
virtue to ourselves: we do not mean to condemn, in one sweeping 
clause, the race called (falsely called) men of pleasure; but let 
them fight their battles fairly, at all events, and not win by meanness, 
(or violence, should be added) that which should be gained by fa- 
vour.”—Memoir of Mrs Jordan, by the Comedian, Oxberry. 

‘ He might have alluded to the actual perpetration of violence the 
most brutal, in one particular instance, the scene of which (like the 
field of the forty steps) is still pee out with strong shudders, 
uear Limerick, as having sullied a spirit every way amiable; and 
fixed its fate in life, far, far indeed, below the level of either its ce- 
NIUS or its VIRTUES. 

‘ It will here be asked, why were not the violated laws appealed 
to, and the ruffian gibbeted for his atrocity? The answer must be, 
that the Irish gentleman of 1782 considered himself beyond their 
reach. His victim was young, arid poor, and embarrassed with the 
parents who should have protected her. Who would have believed 
in the virtuous resistance of an actress? I will proceed no 
further.’ 

It appears from these accounts, that James Daly, Esq. patentee 
of the Dublin Theatre, was one of those iron-hearted and brazen- 
faced blackguards, who in an age when knowledge is on the increase 
are not so likely to be taken for clever fellows as they used to be ; 
being in fact no other, than scoundrels in search of a sensation; and 
willing to gratify it, like wild beasts, at the risk of any price to 
the sufferer. Such fellows do not abound with courage: they 
merely have some of an honourable man’s drawbacks upon ferocity, 
To talk of their other gallantry would be equally preposterous. 
Even of animal impulse they know no more than others, They 
only know no restraint. Give a man good health, and take from 
him all reflection, and every spark of love, and you have the human 
wild beast called Daly. His best excuse was his squint: There 
was some smack of salvation in that, for it looks as if he resented it. 

The powers of the young actress were of a nature to find a 
delighted assent in the bosoms of her audience. Her value was 
quickly acknowledged, and she was transferred from the country 
theatres to London, where she laughed and danced her way into 
popularity, at the same time that Mrs Siddons was commanding it. 
The following is our author’s account (and a very good account) of 
her appearance in the metropolis, and of the peculiar charm of her 
articulation. 

“Mrs Inchbald knew her in the York company,,and records of her, 
that “ she came to town with no report in her favour to elevate her 
above a very moderate salary, (four pounds) or to attract more than 
a very moderate house when she appeared. But here moderation 
stopped. She at once displayed such consummate art, with such 
bewitching nature—such excellent sense, and such innocent sim- 
plicity—that her auditors were boundless in their plaudits, and so 
warm in her praises, when they left the theatre, that her friends at 
home would not give credit to the extent of their eulogiums.” 

‘ Nothing can be more exactly true than this report. I[ agree 
also with that lady in the melody of her voice; but in the remark 
that “ her pronunciation was imperfect”? I cannot concur. “ Most 
of her words were uttered with a kind of provincial dialect.’ It 
was not of that description at all. It was a principle of giving to 
certain words a fullness and comic richness, which rendered them 
more truly representatives of the ideas they stood for: it was ex- 
pressing all the juice from the grape of the laughing vine. To 
instance once for all. She knew the importance attached to a dest 


gown, Let the reader recollect the full rolume of sound which she 
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threw into those words, and he will understand me. It was not 

rovincial dialect—it was Aumourous delivery ; and, as a charm, ouly 
inferior to her laugh. Again, “ but I don’t”—* I won't”?—* Bud” — 
“ Grum”—and a hundred others, to which she communicated 
such blunt significance, such whimsical cadence, as _shewed she was 
the great mistress of comic utterance, and aware of all the infinite 
varieties which modify the effects of the human voice.’ 


We remember this word “ Bud” well, and can hear it now. But 
we reserve our own remarks on Mrs Jordan and her biographer, 
till tomorrow, when we shall give an account of the second volume. 
The first carries up her life to the period when she became domes- 
ticated with the Duke of Clarence ; of which we shall speak at the 
same time. We conclude oar first notice with the following anec- 
dotes, which are not given either by ourselves or the author as new, 
but as worth repeating. 

‘Mrs Jordan did not like her character (in one of Reynolds’s 
comedies) and seemed disposed at one time to decline it altogether. 
Wroughton’s friendship for the author, or anxiety for the theatre, 


made him notice her discontent at rehearsal with some sharpness. 
“Why, you are grand, Madam 


morning.” —* Very likely,” replied Mrs Jordan, “ for you are not | 


the first person, this very day, who has condescended to honour me 
ironically with the title.” Then without the slightest pique (says 
Reynolds himself) and with all her characteristic humour, she told 
us, that having that morning discharged her Irish cook for imperti- 
nence, when she paid her the wages due to her, the indignant 
daughter of St Patrick shewed her a shilling, and banging it down 
upon the table exclaimed,— 


*“ Arrah now, honey, with this ¢hirteener won't I sit in the gal- | 


lery ?—and wont your Royal Grace give me a curtsy ?—and wont I 
give your Royal Highness a hovel and a hiss into the bargain ?” 

* The word condescended, used by Mrs Jordan, while it levelled 
the manager with her cook, amply corrected his very unpolite beha- 
viour, and introduced her story in the true way.’ 

‘ There are many anecdotes on record of this charming actress, 
which prove her to have possessed a heart ever ready to sympathize 
with the distresses of her fellow-creatures, “and a hand open as 
day to melting charity.” 

* During her short stay at Chester, where she had been perform- 
ing, her washerwoman, a widow with three small children, was, by 
« merciless creditor, thrown into prison: a small debt, of about 
forty shillings, had been increased in a short time, by law expenses, 


to eight pounds. As soon as Mrs Jordan heard of the circum- | 
stance, she sent for the attorney, paid him the demand, and 


observed, with as much severity as her good-natured countenance 
could assume, “‘ You lawyers are certainly infernal spirits, allowed 
on earth to make poor mortals miserable.” The attorney however 
pocketted the affront, and with a low bow made his exit. 

‘On the afternoon of the same day the poor woman was libe- 
rated ; as Mrs Jordan was taking her usual walk with her servant, 
the widow with her children followed her, and just as she had taken 
shelter from a shower of rain, in a kind of porch, dropped 
on her knees, and with much grateful emotion, exclaimed, “ God 


uite the Duchess again, this | 


* Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, they left ‘the porels 
together; the offer of his arm was accepted; and the Female 
Roscius of Comedy, and the disciple of John Wesley, proceeded 
arm in arm, to the door of Mrs Jordan’s dwelling. At parting the 
peor shook hands witb her, saying, “ Fare: thee well, Sister; I 

now not what the principles of people of thy calling may tins: 
thou art the first I ever conversed with; but if their benevolent 
practices ‘equal thine, I hope and trust, at the great day, the Al- 
mighty God will say to each—Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 


Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XIII; being Vol. I. of the 


History of the Western World—United States of America. 12mo, 
Longman and Co. 1830. 

We have only time in our present number to mention the appear. 

ance of this new volume, and to select a passage respecting a place 

well known to our poetical readers,—the Wyoming of Camppein. 

We shall retur to the book in a day or two. 





DESTRUCTION OF WYOMING. 


‘The Indians, with savage fury, burst into the American terrj- 
| tory, carrying death and desolation in their train. The happy set- 
| tlement of Wyoming became, in a particular manner, the scene of 


carnage, misery, and ruin. That beautiful tract of country, lyings 


on both sides of the Susquehannah, was claimed both by Connecti 
cut and Pennsylvania; and had been settled by emigrants from the 
former of those states, who, it is said, purchased the land from the 
Indians. The settlement was in a most flourishing condition, and 
contained upwards of 1000 families. Unfortunately Wyoming was 
not free from those political dissensions which, in a greater or less 
degree, agitated every province of the union, and which have such 
a pestilential tendency to destroy social happiness and embitter hu- 
man life. A great majority of the settlers zealously espoused the 
cause of congress; but a few were devoted to the support of roy- 
alty. These last, considering themselves harshly treated by their 
political opponents, withdrew from the settlement, and sought 
refuge among the savages, or retired to the British posts on the 
frontier of Canada. There they cherished a deadly hatred against 
their countrymen, and meditated sanguinary schemes of ven- 
geance. 

* At the head of those refugees was colonel John Butler, cousin 
of Zebulon Butler, commander of the militia of Wyoming. The 
| hostile designs of the Indians and of the emigrants were not un- 
| known to the settlers at Wyoming, who constructed forts, and made 





‘such other preparations for defence as they were able. But their 
enemies endeavoured to deceive, in order more easily to destroy 
them. The hostile Indians sent messengers with assurances of their 
peaceable dispositions ; and, the more effectually to lull the settlers 
| at Wyoming into a fatal security, Butler, in a numerous assembly 
of savages, declargd that he was about to retire to Detroit, adding, 
agreeably to the peculiar idiom of his auditors, that “ his hand 
was too short to do anything that year.” These professions and 
declarations were merely intended to deceive ; but the perfidious 
artifice was not followed with complete success. The settlers sus- 
| pected the designs of their enemies, and, it is said, wrote to eon- 


| 


for ever bless you, Madam! you have saved me and my poor chil- | gress and to general Washington, representing the danger to which 


dren from ruin.” The children, beholding their mother’s tears, | 


added, by their cries, to the affcting scene, which a sensitive mind 
could not behold, but with strong feelings of sympathy. The natu- 
ral liveliness of Mrs Jordan’s disposition was not easily damped by 
sorrowful scenes: however, although she strove to hide it, the tear 
of feeling stole down her cheek, and stooping to kiss the children, 
she slipped a pound note into the mother’s hand, and in her usual 
playful manner, replied, “There, there ; now it’s all over ; go, good 
woman, God bless you! don’t say another word.” 

* The grateful ercature would have replied, but her benefactress 
insisted on her silence and departure. 

* It happened, that another person had taken shelter under the 
porch, and witnessed the whole of this interesting scene, who, as 


soon as Mrs Jordan observed him, came forward, and he, holding | 


out his hand, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, “ Lady, pardon the free- 


dom ofa stranger; but would to the Lord, the world were all like | 


thee!” The figure of this man bespoke his calling; his counte- 
nance was pale; and a suit of sable, rather the worse for wear, co- 
v-red his tall and spare person. 
favourite votarv soon developed his character and profession, and, 
with her wonted good humour, retreating a few paces, she replied, 
“No, Lwon’t shake hands with you.” —* Why?”—* Because you are a 
methodist preacher; and when you know who I am, you'll send me 
to the devil !"—* The Lord forbid! Tam, as you say, a preacher 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who tells us to clothe the naked, 
fved the hungry, an: relieve the distressed; and do you think I can 
behold a sister fulfil the commands of my Great Master, without 
zeling that spiritual attachme it, which leads me to break through 
worldly customs and offer you the hand of friendship and brotherly 
love ?”’—* Well, well, you are a good old soul, I dare say ;—but— 
I—I don’t like fanatics; and you'll not like me, when I tell you, 
Tam player.” The preacher sighed. “ Yes, I ama player; and 
you must have heard of me. Mrs Jordan is my name.” After a 
sh ort pause—he again extended his hand, and with a complaisant 
countenance, replied, “The Lord bless thee, whoever thou art; 
His goodness is unlimited; He has bestowed on thee a' large por- 


tion of his spirit; and as to thy calling, if thy soul upbraid thee 
not, the Lord forbid that I should.” 


The penetrating eye of Thalia’s | 


they were exposed; but their letters were intercepted by the royal- 
| ists, or tories, as they were commonly called, of Pennsylvania, so 
| that government remained ignorant of the perilous state of Wyom- 
| ing. Meanwhile the settlers betook themselves to their forts for 
| security. 

| €On the Ist of July, a hostile force, supposed to amount to 1,500 
_ men, composed of 300 Indians under their own chiefs, and upwards 
| of a 1000 tories painted like Indians, commanded by Colonel John 
Butler, burst into the settlement. They easily gained possession, 
by treachery, it is said, of one of the upper forts ; and they took 
the other. The two principal forts, Kingston and W ilkesborough, 
| were sitated near each other, but on different sides of the river. Of 
the first of these, Colonel Zebulon Butler took possession, with the 
greater part of the armed force of the district; and a number of 
| women and children took refuge in the same place. When sum- 
moned to surrender the fort, Zebulon Butler refused compliance, 
but proposed a parley; and a place at some distance from the fort 
was agreed on for a conference. At the head of 400 men, Butler 
left the fort and marched towards the appointed spot, but found 
none of the opposite party there. At a still greater distance from 
the fort, however, and near the foot of a mountain, he saw a flag 
| displayed, and with imprudent confidence proceeded towards * 
| but, for a while, it retired as he advanced. At length he found 
himself almost surrounded by the enemy, who, instead of a friendly 
conference, commenced a furious attack upon him. In that alarm- 
ing juncture, the Americans displayed much firmness, and fought 
with such steady courage that the advantage was rather on their 
side, till a soldier, either through treachery or cowardice, cried out, 
|“ The Colonel has ordered a retreat!” Instantly his men fell 
into confusion, and a total rout soon ensued, The troops fle 

towards the river, which they endeavoured to pass, in order to enter 
Fort Wilkesborough. The enemy pursued with savage fury, mas 
sacreing without resistance all who fell in their way. So complete 
was their success, and so destructive their rage, that, of 400 = 
who had marched out to the delusive parley, Zebulon Butler, one 
about twenty others, only escaped. In this transaction we are 
equally surprised at the unsuspecting simplicity of the one party, 
and the perfidious villainy of the others. 
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_« Next day the Indians and their barbarous white allies invested 
Fort Kingston. Colonel Dennison, on whom the command of the 
fort had devolved, sensible of his inability to defend the post, went 
out with a flag of truce to enquire what terms would be granted to 
the garrison on surrendering. John Butler, with savage ferocity, 

, “ The hatchet.” Dennison defended the fort till most of 
his. men; were either killed or wounded, when he surrendered at 
discretion. A few prisoners were selected ; and John Butler, with 
his Indians and tories, to save themselves the trouble of murdering 
inbividually their vanquished enemies, with the woman and chil- 
dren, shut them all up in houses and barracks, set fire to the build- 
ings, and with horrid joy saw them perish in one general confla- 
gration.’ 





LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM 
AND THE “SIX ACTS.” 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sirn,—Your mention of the Six Acts has called to my memory a 
couple of epigrams connected with them, which I thought at the time 
very good. It may be remembered that Mr Brougham, finding that 
there was no chance of defeating their barbarous enactments alto- 

er, made several motions for the purpose of inducing the House 
to shorten the periods of their operation; whereupon the Courier 
had the following 
“ EPIGRAM 
“On Mr Brougham’s nightly boring the House to make the sedi- 
tious Libels and other Bills, ¢emporary. 


“Too fluent Brougham, with words at will, 
Forgetting what he teaches, 

Pleads for a temporary Bill 
In everlasting speeches !” 


To this the Chronicle, on the following day, gave the following 
ANSWER : 
“Yes, Brougham! whilst British hearts retain 
The lessons which our annals teach, 
Thy patriot “words” will still remain, 
And prove—an EVERLASTING Speecu!” 


I am, your’s, obediently, 
F. G. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dacry Lane.—The Beaux Stratagem.—Perfection.—Turning the Tables. 
Covenr Garpven.—The Chancery Suit.—The Pilot, or a Tale of the Sea. 





Drury Lane. 

Tue performance of the Beaux Stratagem, last night, was a failure. 
The comedy is so sprightly, that it is sure of a good reception, as 
far as its own merits go; and Lisron’s Scrub is one of the genuine 
order,—a thing sui generis, a butt,—a rich piece of unconscious 
simplicity and fancied cunning. It is lucky when the very defects 
of an actor come in aid of his excellencies. In this, as in several 
of his other characters, it is clear to us, that Mr Liston as often 
produces an effect where he does not intend it, as where he does. 
There are passages upon which he Jays no stress himself, nor is 
aware (we conceive) that any stress is to be laid; y.* his very 
indifference, or inattention, or whatever else it may be called, is so 
ludicrous in itself, and has an air so quaintly incompetent, that it 
produces all the effect of the most comic design. 

But Mr Batts and Mr Coorer are not Archer and Aimwell,— 
not the two giddy men of quality bound upon adventures of gal- 
lantry and fortune. Mr Coorer is a highly respectable actor, and 
we doubt not a very respectable man; but his self-possession on 
the stage is that of the gentlemanly actor at best, and not of the 
man of breeding and address. Captain Farquuar, himself a gay 
fellow about St James’s, certainly had not an image of him in his 
head, when he painted Aimwell. Mr Bats, as Archer, ought still 
more to abound in address, because 4rcher’s gentility is to shine 
through the double hazard of his confidence and his footman’s 
coat. Archer is already as restless and as full of animal spirits as 
a gentlemen well can be: his representative has to take care, that 
he is highly the gentleman nevertheless, particularly where so 
delicate a matter is concerned as his making love to a lady in a 
footman’s dress ; which dress she is to find out does not belong to 
him, from the style in which his love is made. Now Mr Batis 
cuts a gallant figure enough in his livery, and he has a handsome 


and he encounters the business of the stage, generally speaking, in 

good companionable style. He looks pleased, and has an eye to 

those about him. But he cannot fly so high as to be “‘ a man of 

wit and pleasure about town,” in the style of Farquaar. His 

manner is too hard; his smile too broad and on the grin; his 

confidence not respectful enough; his respect not sufficiently 

mixed up with a warrantable confidence. In the scene with the 

midnight robbers, for instance, after Mrs Sullen and Archer have 

come to an understanding, and he feels himself warranted in 

making her smile with such a sally, the gallant lover, looking 

about him for something to tie the thieves’ arms with, asks her if 
“« she will lend him her garter.” This is to be said bluntly, no 

doubt, and boldly. There is to be no mincing the matter, other- 

wise it should not be said at all. But in the very height of the 
boldness, something of a refinement and a tenderness should be 

implied,—not_ by any softness or trembling :—that would not suit 
the other gallantry of the oecasion; but by an assumed air of ex- 
cessive simplicity of purpose,—a severity of intention as to the 
application of the garter, which should shew how excessively he 
thinks otherwise. ‘The mere boldness would make a light thing of 
the matter: this turns the very levity into something passionate. 
On the other hand, in the picture scene, where Mrs Suillen is 
shewing him the poftraits of the Venuses, and Archer is trying 
how far her love can carry her, Mr Batts stood too much aloof. 
He had no right to press her so close in words, and give her so 
little warrant in manner. He saw that she had quite forgotten the 
footman: he should have quite forgotten him tuo, and put on the 
close, the trembling, the energetic lover,—as ELuisron used to do, 
—mixing up gaiety, confidence, tenderness, and respect altogether, 
but above all warranting the lady, and at least taking her by the 
hand, when he thought her so willing to be stormed at heart. If 
Sir Anthony Absolute could have been there, he would infallibly 
have come to his famous conclusion,—‘“ I must marry the girl 
myself.” 

Mrs Sullen strikes us as one of the best things that Miss Cues- 
TER does. There is always a certain want of force in her conscious 
beauty and its repose : and she does not give out her words enough 
to this large house. We seem as if we could no more expect it of 
her, than that a lady should bawl to her household. But Mrs 
Sullen is an ill-used wife, with a nature to deserve, and to desire, a 
better husband. Miss Carester’s comparative languor suited this 
situation of the lady: and altogether she looked and acted more 
like the real character, than any performer of it we can call to 
mind. 

We have seen Mr W. Bewnerrt play the part of a hard landlord 
well, (ii the Foster Brothers) ; but he cannot {do Mr Sullen. Hi, 
sottishness is not profound enough. He is too hard and active. 
Rosert Pavmer was the best Sudlen we ever saw. His mouth 
and nose were thrust out together with brute incontinence ; his 
eyes winking with smoke and midnight: his look snored. 


<a 
~ CHA'T AND MISCELLANIES. 


One day Piron happened to be at a party with? the Bishop*of 
Bayonne, and was asked to pay his lordshipacompliment. “ What 
the devil would you have me say?” says Piron q “ I don’t know 
him.”—“ Oh, never mind, you need only to say something civil.” 
Piron then advanced gravily towards the prelate, ‘and said, “ My 
lord, I have always had the most profound respect for the hams of 
your bishopric.” 

Prosperity.—The great test of the comparative happiness of a 
nation, is not the number of individuals with great fortunes, nor 
the splendid public edifices, &c.—but the degree of abundance and 
amount of leisure enjoyed by the working classes. If they are well 
off, the rest must be proportionably prosperous, though there will be 
few or no instances of great fortunes. Apply this test to America. 
An English traveller chanced to enter into conversation with an 
Irish marble-cutter employed on the Capitol at Washington. The 











latter said that a large portion of the workmen were from Ireland 
and Scotland; that their wages were from one to two dollars a da 

(average 6s. 3d. sterling)—it costs them about three dollars a wel 
for board and lodging, and they are thus enabled to save half their 
earnings. What thousands of labourers in “ happy and prosperous 
England” get less per week (for hard labour) than they could in 





person; furthermore, he is by no means deficient in cleverness ; 





America per day. 











Si2 THE TATLER. 





mations? they belong to the petulnce of song ipa, sndo| THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


ardent temperaments, natio and individual. The landers 


neither invoke, exclaim, nor imprecate ; the French and Italians are This Evening, the Comedy of 
continually doing all three. Quakers, whose education teaches THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 





them to “set’a pulse and preach their blood to reason,” ac (By Mr Corman, the Elder, and Mr Ganricx). 

ever resort to exclamatione, to express their feelings. The English | 4,5 Heidelburg, MrsGLOVER, Miss Sterling, Miss MORDAUNT 
are not exclaimers ; their forms for this purpose are few and foolish ; Fanny, Miss PHILLIPS Betty, Mrs ORGER. , 
and when they go beyond the niaiserie of “dear me!” “bless me!” fe \ , BR 


r ; D , ; Chambermaid, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Trusty, Mrs BROAD, 
“my stars!” they fall into downright imprecation. The Irish, the Lord Ogleby, Mr FARREN, 
petulant Irish, are great exclaimers. Like the Italians, they bor- Sterling, Mr DOWION, 





Sir John Melville, Mr VINING 
row their exclamations from their creed; and when under strong Lovell, Mr COOPER, Brush, Mr HARLEY, “ 
excitement, pronounce in piety, that which, to the Calvinistical| Canton, Mr BENSON HILL, ; 
severity of English Protestant ears, would sound very like profana- | Serjeant Flower, Mr THOMPSON, Traverse, Mr YARNOLD, 
tion! The Italians borrow their exclamations alike from their reli- | Traeman, Mr HOWELL, John, Mr HONNER, 

ion and the antique faith of their great progenitors; and Per | Previous to the Comedy, C, M. Von Weber's Overture to “ Der Berherrs- 
Bacco! Cospetto! “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” come with equal cher der Geister.”” 


_and frequent facility to their lips. They invoke, exclaim, and ge After the Comedy, Cherubini’s Overture to ** Les Deux Journées,’*’ 
eaphion upon all mei Li thivial or mom, A Eevee tn And previous to the Farce, Mozurt’s Overture to “* Die Zauberflite.” 
the piazza of the Pantheon, will resort to every vow and invocation 


of the E faith of R di fh le fish After which, (11th time) a New Farce, called 

the ancient or modern faith of Rome, to dispose of her stale fis weaves «next - 

on the evening of a fast day; and will express her surprise or indig- | TU RNING I HE TA BLES. 

nation at an undervaluing chapman, who rejects her eels, or resists [Partly from the French, by Mr Poote}. 

her turbot, by a volley of “ Madonna Mia’s!” “ Sacro Sacramen- Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

to's,’ and “ Madre ‘hk Dio’s!’ The French have a number of | Mrs Humphries, MrsC. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
charming exclamations and apostrophes ; they have also many that Pin Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 

are cant and simple, an extremely effective in low eouiby. Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, — Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 


Moliére abounds in them ; and the humour and the a propos of his Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 
ouf'! and ouais! is quite indefinable-—Lady Morgan. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


——— — HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 























TO CORRESPONDENTS. [By the Rev. J. Towntey]. 
= Kitty, Mrs WAYLETT, Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs ORGER 
Then ee raed —- °* “Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Miss MORDAUNT, , 
Amelia forthwith Cook, Mrs BROAD, Cloe, Mrs WEBSTER. 
me hae or — Lovel, Mr COOPER, Freeman, Mr HOWARD 
We have received a specimen of music type, from Mr Jonn Tevuren, Philip, Mr PERRY Tom. Mr TAYLEURE. ” 
which if it resemble what the type will be in ordinary working, surpasses Duke’s Servant Mir VINING : Sir Harry’s Servant Mr tj ARLEY 
anything of the kind we have seen. Kingston, MrEaton, Coachman, Mr Feuton, Robert, Mr Honner. 5 
PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 








| To-morrow, The Duenna; Turning the Tables ; and other Entertain- 
| ments. 


Surrey THoeatre.—The Greenwich Pensioner—Vir- | On Monday, Jane Shore ; John of Paris; and other Entertainments. 
ginius—The Devil’s Walk. 
Cosure Tuearre.—The Black King—The Idiot Wit- > > , NWN 7 
eater The Botich Lien. ‘THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
TorrEeNHAM STREET pe et of roars lil | This Evening, the Tragedy of 
on Giovanni—Spectre Bridegroom. | mn ._ nn ,emMmT 
eee THE GAMESTER. 
1 a | [By Mr Moore]. 
THEATRE OYAL Mrs Beverley, | Mixs FANNY KEMBLE, 
ROY » ADELPHI. | Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE, Lucy, Mrs DALY. 
. . 5a F Beverley, Mr C. KEMBLE, Stukely, Mr WARDE, 
This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called Lewson, Mr ABBOTT, Bates, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES, | Jervis, Mr EGERTON, Dawson, Mr BAKER, Waiter, Me HEATH 
[By Mr Bucksrone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE, 














Previous to the Trage!y, Cherubini’s Overture to ‘* Les Deux Journées.” 
After the Ballet, the Original Overture to **Clari,’’ by Mr Bishop. 


Mr Yates, Mr YATES. A fler which, the Ballet of 
The Cali Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE, . oe ?ry 7 T 
rhe Dlits Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. ae Pvlecieel Dimeete wr aaene:. 
¢ Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, | sfesdames BEDFORD, VEDY, PAYNE, GRIFFITHS, THOMASIN, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 


EGAN, RYALS, WELLS. 


Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, Miss KENDALL, Master JOHNSON, 


Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 


To conclude with the Opera of 
Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 





/ >~ry nw if ? P ) 7 
Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, CLARI, OR THE M AID ( ) MILAN. 
Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, (By Mr Howanp Payne}. 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. Clari, Miss TAYLOR, (her 3rd appearance in that character), 
: Vespina, Mrs KEELEY, Fidalma, Mrs VINING, 
After which, the new Burletta, called Ninetta, Miss CAWSE. 
WRECK ASHORE; The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR,  Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DURUSET, 
[By Mr Bucxsrone}. Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS, 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. Nicolo, Mr PF. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 
Actl.—Winter. ~ | Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE, . . 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, | Wife of Pelegrino, Mrs DALY, — Leoda, Miss H.CAWSE, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, = Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, | Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelegrino, (a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR. 
Marmaduke Magoz, Mr J. REEVE, 





Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT 
_ Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


A lapse of Five Y : i > On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit. 
[A lap ive a en to occur between each Actj. On Wednesday, The Fair Penitent. 

-Act II.—Sumner. sday 2C » Suit. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, ibid llinnaiciadabind 


Luoy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 9 |= >> et pease 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 


; ; Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, ' Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whoin ali books, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J.REEVE, | ) 


: Ire e 1m - | parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) + sold by 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. | J. Cuapret,, 98 Royai Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent stieet : i Pecks, 

vauti 6 Air stre ricci >: Mansn, 145 Oxford street, next door to 

> THE Ww TER * Barletta, called | Fladeng’s ona % id $°s yen Ol | B eet t; pt by all Book- 
= WATER WITCH! g’s Hotel ; at Evens’s Library, Old Bou ' 


| sellers and Newsmen. 
[By Mr Bernarp], 


To morrow, The Chancery Suit; and The Pilot. 
On Monday, Isabella ; The Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; Clari; 
and The Pilot. 


~~ 





| C, an! W, Reyne ct, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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